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Says Sir John French: "I know 
what our troops can do. I know 
that individually our men are su¬ 
perior to the Germans. I know when 
the time comes for us to make our 
great move we can break through 
the Germans. But I know what we 
want and must have, and that is 
mofe and more munitions. 

I want to pound the enemy and go 
on pounding them regardless of the 
expense, regardless of the number 
of shells I use, because by doing so I 
am saving the lives of our gallant 
men. The more ammunition the less 
danger arc our men incurring in mak¬ 
ing those advances.” 

In the Parisian Bulletin des Armees 
of a day or two ago appeared a short 
but,very significant phrase: “We 
may say that we haws now a new ex- 
, plosive which has decupled the power 
of,, our guns.” 

Side by, aide with this,.bare official 
statement, sayrf a French despatch, it 
is worth while to place the' account 
of a recent bayonet charge as given 
in a provincial paper of standing. It 
is a letter from a soldier. He writes: 

“We had to carry three Boche 
trenches, ’ and it looked as if it were 
going to be a stiff job. Behind us our 
artillery — 100 guns, 75s, 90s and 105s 
—began to thunder. The shells burst 
so close together that the air seemed 
to be on fire. At the word of com¬ 
mand we dashed forward, bayonets 
fixed. We expected a hail of bullets. 
But not a single shot. When we 
reached the first trench we stopped 
aghast. All were dead in it— every 
one. In a corner a ‘mitraileur’ was 
still standing, but he was only held 
upright by the chain that bound him 
to the machine gun. He was dead, 
like the rest. 

“Then we went on to the second 
trench, and to the third. Never a shot 
was fired. They were all dead. There 
was no one needed but the. grave¬ 
digger. Even the veterans who had 
been through the war since the be¬ 
ginning had never seen anything like 
it.” 

Against French Warfare. 

Entrenched war is both tedious and 
in the sum total dangerous. 

To avoid frontal attacks, or the in¬ 
cessant loss by sniping, and mining, 
there is nothing like artillery fire, 
and lots of it. . 

Before the soldiers attack, such 
artillery attacks as the above para¬ 
graph from France gives an account 
of, should ever be made if men's lives 
are to be saved. 

The general method in such war¬ 
fare is to pound the sheltering tren¬ 
ches ifito shreds with shell fire, col¬ 
lecting; under cover'of this fire , the 
assaulting parties. 

Having overwhelmed the enemy’s 
defences, blown in his parapets, 
dumbfounded the defenders, destroy¬ 
ed the obstacles, the assaulting par¬ 
ties have for the moment a fairly 
easy task; but the enemy has been 
collecting in his second and third 
line for an offensive return, hoping 
to catch the winners of the first 
line when they are still in confusion, 
and are trying to organize anew i 
the shattered trenches just reached. 

The offehsive return must come Or 
in the open, for attack along a com 
munication trench would be too small 
an affair; so our shrapnel guns get 
to work at watering the whole ground 
between with their man-killing bul¬ 
lets, like a deadly hail-shower, and 
sometimes the mere sight of the 
splashing on the ground is sufficient 
to prevent the counter-rush. 

But the difficulty Is to keep up the 
hailstorm long enough. Hence the 
cry for shells, and more shells, 
both sides. 

Will Krupp’s Fail Germany. 

Is it possible that "Krupp’s” should 
fail? Such was the reputation Of this 
• colossal firm that the idea would 
have been laughed out of court en¬ 
tirely but a few short months ago. 
Now, according to latest evidence, 
there is not only a possibility, but a 
very strong probability that Krupp’s 
Will fail Germany in the very hour 
of her greatest need. 

“This great concern at Essen,” says 
the London Mail, "supplies practical¬ 
ly the whole of Germany’s war ma¬ 
terials, and its inability to keep up 
with the enormous demands of the 
Kaiser’s great; armies may bring 
about the end of the war at a much 
earlier date than has yet entered 
Into anyone’s calculations’ on 
English side of the Channel. 

“As a matter of fact, the capacity of 
. the much-vaunted Krupp works is 
not nearly so great as the aggregate 
capacity of the five most important 
English armament firms. Repi 
that Germany is running short 
shot and shell are persistent, and 
likely enough to be true, and i: 
notorious that Germany is making 
frantic efforts to secure supplies ' 


metals by any means and at any 

“There is also plenty of evidence 

lat Krupp munitions are by - no 
means so superior as many people 
had been led to belicr'*. and we know, 
too, that the “colo of armament 
firms” has been mixed up in scan¬ 
dals, bribery, and corruption.” 

When the Supply Gives Out. 

The greatest infamy with regard to 
the war, is contained in the fact that 
Germany had evidently been prepar¬ 
ing to attack, her peaceful neighbors 
tor many years, as is proved by the 
tremendous supplies of shells, bombs, 
mines, grenades, and cartridges she 
had on hand when war broke out. No 
other natioli in the world had ever 
prepared so lavishly for eventualities. 

But there are signs that even Ger¬ 
many’s vast stores are becoming de¬ 
pleted. It is probably safe to say 
that the allies have deliberately en¬ 
couraged, perhaps provoked a great 
waste of ammunition. 

When the original supplies become 
exhausted the testing of Krupps will 
begin. Great Britain the greatest Of 
manufacturing nations has number- 
: factories available for production 
amjriunIt I on throughout the Em¬ 
pire. 

WlUf:regard to this point Mr. Lloyd 


George delivered an illuminating 
speech in the House of Commons. He 
told us that: The production of ex¬ 
plosives will shortly be such as to 
relieve the nation of all embarrass¬ 
ment. 2,500 to 3,000 firms are mak¬ 
ing munitions. The output is now 
nineteen times what it was in Sep¬ 
tember. Experience has shown that 
for this siege warfare high explosive 
shell was the right thing, not simply 
shrapnel. In the Neuve Chapelle 
fighting, almost as much ammunition 
was spent by us as during the whole 
2 3-4 years of the Boer War. There 
is now a reserve of ammunition. 

The warships must have used thou¬ 
sands of rounds of ammunition to 
date, and it may be thought that so 
much waste may leave them short of 
supplies. There is no danger of this. 
In the enormous magazines at Malta, 
for instance, there is stowed suffi¬ 
cient to last for months of constant 
bombardment at the Dardanelles. If 
the layman only knew the size of the 
magazine there, burrowed hundreds 
of yards underground, he would think 
it impossible to ever get rid of such 
an amount. 

Germany has only Krupp’s to fall 
back upon, owing to the merging 
that has taken place for some years 

British Supplies Mors Certain. 

According to a prominent official, 
connected with the Ordnance De¬ 
partment of the British War Office, 
who is now on the sea returning to 
Europe, there is not lively to be any 
shortage of .shells for the. big guns. 


CRATER DUG BY HUGE SHELL. 



It is a curious fact that in cases where, as in the above re¬ 
production of a photograph, great shells have left open pits where 
they fell and exploded, the soil is neither thrown up nor packed 
down. It has been so pulverised and dissipated that it has dis¬ 
appeared in the atmosphere, drawn up as impalpable dust. 


No Retreat Orders, So Fought Till 
the Last. 


In his war lecture at the Queen’s 
Hall, London, recently, Sir A Conan 
Doyle gave a graphic narrative of 
the four critical battles of the cam¬ 
paign, which ended with the Battle 
of Ypres and the defeat of the Prus¬ 
sian Guard. Some of the details in 
his story are not to be found in the 
current summaries, and he said that 
he obtained information, “the source 
of which is absolutely confidential.” 

.It was new to many to hear that 
the cause, of the disaster to the 
Cheshirss at Fremerie was the fact 
that the order to retreat did not 
reach them. They went on fighting 
until all were killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners. 

Why the Gordons Surrendered. 

In the same way the Gordon High¬ 
landers at Audencourt never got the 
word to retreat, and went on fight¬ 
ing long after the rest of the army 
had gone. “They were still fighting 
long after dark. Their machine guns 
had been blown away, their ammu¬ 
nition spent, and then they tried to 
make their way south. Unjuckiiy 
they took a wrong turning, and 
found themselves in a village occu¬ 
pied by the Germans. They were 
surrounded and forced to lay down 
their arms. In that way we lost from 
1,000 to 2,000 good troops. But by- 
going on fighting the Gordons pre¬ 
vented the pursuit from being urged, 
and relieved the pressure at a criti¬ 
cal moment on the rearguard of the 

“The third instance of serious 
losses caused by the failure of an 
order to retreat reaching a regim¬ 
ent was the destruction of the 2nd 
Munster Fusiliers. The Munsters 
fought until 400 or 500 were killed 
and wounded, and the commander 
and nine officers were buried in one 
grave. It is one of the problems of 
fighting in these widespread modern 
battles how to secure that orders 
were transmitted safely.” 

Retreat Was a Victory. 

In the critical defence of Ypres he 
compared Sir John French and Sir 
Douglas Haig to “two engineers 
standing beside a dam holding far 
too strong a head of water. The wat¬ 
er is spurting through, the the en¬ 
gineers, never despairing, go cn fill¬ 
ing up the gaps and holding back 


the flood till at last they, succeed in 
making the dam watertight.” 

The extent of the victory at Ypres 
had not yet been appreciated in this 
country. “It was probaby the great¬ 
est as well as the most expensive in 
our annals. We still have in our 
minds the old-fashioned idea that a 
victory must be followed by the re¬ 
treat of the enemy and the capture 
of his guns. In these days of enorm¬ 
ous armies the defeated army is sim¬ 
ply absorbed in the whole nation in 
arms behind it. Y’ou never get a 
spectacular defeat. The way to judge 
of victory is whether the army had 
attained its object. In this case 600,- 
000 Germans determined to get to 
the coast, and 150,000 British and 
Indians determined that they should 
not do so. In trying to break through 
they lost anything between 150,000 
and 200,000 men with nothing to 
show for it. “If that is not a great 
victory I don’t know by what other 
name to call it.” 


and navy. 

“When I left London some weeks 
ago,” he said, “there was enough am¬ 
munition for the artillery in the field 
to last until the end of the year, and 
the factories were adding to the sup¬ 
ply dally. There might be a short¬ 
age in rifle ammunition because such 
quantities are used, but I think 
there are sufficient cartridges to keep 
the troops going until September. % 

“The outcry for more ammunition 
which is being made continuously in 
England is a good thing, however, be¬ 
cause it keeps every one keyed up to 
the proper pitch, and under the pre¬ 
prospect it is hard to tell how 
i we shall want. As I understood 
it, there was a greater shortage in 
rifles than in cartridges.” 

As a source of supplies of shells, 
Canada has revealed herself as a 
valuable auxiliary to the Empire. 

Immense orders have been given 
out in this country, which is occupy¬ 
ing the machinery of practically 
every steel plant in the Dominion. 
Contracts Far Up in Millions. 

The Nova Scotia Steel Company 
has received an order for shells worth 
$3,600,000 from the Imperial Govern-* 
ment. Work will begin at once. 

It includes 18-pound shrapnel, 4.5 
lyddite shells and 60-pounders. The 
company has been making 18 and 15- 
pounder shells for the British Gov¬ 
ernment, but this is the first-order 
for lyddite and 60-pounders. 

The Nova Scotia Steel Company 
will make the shells and put in the 
bullets, but the explosive will be) in¬ 
serted at Quebec. The oompanj al¬ 
ready has the machinery for finish¬ 
ing the 18-pounders, but some]new 
machinery will be required fdy the 
finishing of the other shells. The 
company’s contract is to manufacture 
all the shells, finishing as marly as 
possible, but other concerns finishing 
will be given orders to assist. Un¬ 
der the former contract the “Scotia” 
Company has been making 8,000 to 
10,000 shell blanks daily. Work will 
be pushed vigorously on the new con¬ 
tracts both in the cars and shells. 

The shell orders will keep the com¬ 
pany busy for a year. 

These orders are officially an¬ 
nounced, and the carrying out of 
them will mean much to the indu¬ 
strial life of Nova Scotia. 

A number of these orders have 
been placed in Canada within the 
past week, and It is reasonably as¬ 
sured that for many months further 
business of the kind will be forth¬ 
coming as rapidly as the capacity 
of plants adapted to the work c4n 
be increased- 

Just what proportion of the Cana¬ 
dian Car And Foundrjt Co.'s $30,0<?W- 
Russia*! order will be plaiSjec 1 *~ 

. ada is still doubtful. Again, _. 
largely a questibn of; plant capa¬ 
city. All things beihg 'equal Cana¬ 
dian inanufacturers would have a 
reasonable preference in the busi¬ 
ness. The requirements of the Brit¬ 
ish-Government, however, come first, 
and, as these are being- enlarged, the 
proportion Of the Russian order to 
be given out here will probably be 
smaller than expected. 

Shells Instead of Engines and 
Bridges. 

“The Canadian Locomotive Com¬ 
pany,” says its manager, “is 
one of the four concerns in 
the Dominion turning out the 
greatest number of shells and are 
turning out about 4,000 shells per 
day but. from this it must not be 
gathered that we are neglecting the 
locomotive business. This is not by 
any means the case, and our orders 
in this department of our works are 
of very satisfactory volume, consid¬ 
ering the condHions prevailing In 
the railway world.” 

The company, he stated, was also 
specializing in building machinery 
necessary for the manufacturing' of 
shells, and a brisk business was be¬ 
ing done in this department. 

The Dominion Bridge Company, 
x>he of the largest concerns of the 
udnd in existence, has turned some 
of its great shops into machinery 
rooms, where night and day large 
gangs are turning, fitting, and fill¬ 
ing shells. 

A prominent steel authority tells 
us: “The demand for shrapnel from 
Europe is confined largely to the 
3 1-2 and 4 1-2 inch shells. Each 
shell requires from 20 to 30 pounds 
of steel. Therefore 1,000,000 shells 
would call for about 11,000 tons. It 
will require something over 100,000 
tons of steel to fill the orders of the 
Canadian Locomotive Co. and the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co. 

The important announcement has 
already been published that the 
Canada Car Company has secured a 
shell . contract from the Russian 
Government for $30,000,000. It has 
since transpired that Senator Curry, 
the President, has given out the in¬ 
formation that the amount of the 
shell order for the Russian Govern¬ 
ment is considerably in excess of 
this figure. 

One peculiarity of the armour- 
piercing projectiles which are being 
used with such powerful e’ffect by 
our Navy, particularly in the Dar¬ 
danelles, is that they are designed 


The Canny Scot. 

The following story is told by a 
Scottish member of Parliament. The 
skinner of a trawler on naval patrol 
duty in the North Sea thought he 
would like some flsh for breakfast, 
so he commenced operations. Soon 
up popped a German submarine e’ese 
by. The skipper (from Aberdeen) 
was about to ram it and earn the 
prize money when the submarine’s 
commander, not suspecting this evil 
intention, offered to buy some fish. 
So the canny Scot went alongside, 
sold , his fish—and then rammed the 
submarine. 


Requiem. 

A shot—a boom of guns afar— 

The angry utterances of War, 

The sunrays through the piries come 
creeping 

Like tiny children—timorous—peep- 


A bugle note, a distant drum. 

Faint “En Avants” that bid us come 
We lay our relics by the dead, 

No word is said, no tear is shed, 

A flower or so, and nothing more. 
Save just the last salute of war. 

—Draycot M. Dell. 


and constructed so that on striking 
armoured vessels they do not break 
up, but will pass through the ar¬ 
mour and burst in the rear of it, 
thus doing tremendous havoc to the 
interior of the ship’s structure, 

Wrecidfig the propelling machinery, 
disabling tlje boilers and ammuni¬ 
tion-hoists) destroying the methods 
of communication, and possibly ig¬ 
niting the magazines, to say nothing 
of, the injury done to the personnel 
in.'thet'Vicinity of the explosion. 

Those projectiles are made of the 
highest possible grade of steel, tem¬ 
pered and heat-treated In -such a 
manner that the points are so hard 

that no : tool known will cut them. . . . , , , . . _ . . 

A diamond will hardly make a mark chippin hack again when Lizzie 
on the point of such a projectile. speaks,” replied Number Two, look- 
contaS !n l £ «”* -“W "*><>» *»*• br eecb 

these hard points, and gives the pro- a 15-inch gun. 
jjectile its hardness just as it does The "Lizzie” thus referred to is 

lh A th 12in m 4hen d weighing S701b„ car- of£icially known as H.M.S. Queen 
ries about 301b, of explosive. The Elizabeth. But sailors, a naval cor- 
cavity of such a projectile is about respondent have their own 

7 in. m diameter at the base, and . . . ... 

gradually tapers in size towards the nanies for warships, and these do not 
point. always tally with the Navy List 

After the charge ■ is placed in the designations. Thus the Queen Eliza- 
projectile a plug is screwed ’- ± - 


When Big <( Queen Elizabeth 
Speaks. 


99 


wonder how old Baggyoreeches 
11 like Lizzie's first words,” quoth 
Number One. 

'He’ll soon learn that it’s no use 


behh has become “the Lizzie,” and 
as such bluejackets will know her 
long as she floats. 

She was preparing to open fire 
upon the Dardanelles forts. From 
tl.e control station in her maintop 
an officer watched a seaplane that 
tvas climbing like a condor in the 
aid, flashing back messages to 
ship meanwhile. In this frail st: 
ture of canvas and wood that was 
humming away in the clouds were 
two men, a pilot to drive the machine 
and an observer whose duty it was 
to give the Queen Elizabeth’s gun¬ 
ners information that would enable 
them to pour w'th deadly accuracy 
a crushing avalanche of steel upon 


thus sealing up the explosive . 
and a fuse.is inserted in the centre 
of the plug extending- into the ex¬ 
plosive Within the. cavity. The fuse., 
Without which tlie explosive is harrn- 
leSN. depends upon the high rotary 
motion of. the shell to become active. 
This rotary motion is imparted by 
the rifling of the gun. In the smooth 
surface-of, the tube are cut the rifl¬ 
ing-grooves, of a width of about 

The Need of Copper. 

' Round the shell, near its base, in 
a groove cut for the purpose, is 
compressed what is known as the 
rotating band. This copper band 
projects above the surface of the 
shell and corresponds with the rifl¬ 
ing-grooves, so that upon its dis¬ 
charge it is forced into the rifling, 
where it acts as a seal to prevent 
the escape of the gas formed by the 
exploding powder and gives the shell 
the required rotary motion, which 
keeps it on its true course with its 
point always in A direct line ahead. 

If the Lore of the gun has become 
worn or eroded, the copper rotating 
band does not give the projectile the 
proper rotation, and the missile, wob- | 
bling in its flight in consequence, 
fails to carry accurately. 

Nearly all shells used for naval 
guns under 6in. calibre, like those 
used in land artillery, are what are 
known as common shells, which are 
constructed with a thin steel cover¬ 
ing, and contain a larger percentage 
in weight of explosive than the ar¬ 
mour-piercing projectiles. 

As regards profits, the head of ai 
large company that has secured one 1 
of the largest war contracts says: 

“The estimates as to the profits; 
the various companies receiving war! 
orders will make are perhaps ex¬ 
aggerations of the actual facts. We 
do not know what our profits will 
be, and will not know until after the 
material is delivered. , 

“We are going to a great exDeijse 
in equipping our plants for that class 
of ^business. The margin of profit 
will be an ordinary one. The great¬ 
est benefits derived will be the pre¬ 
servation of our labor organizations, 
which were threatened with disrup-■■ 
000 Russian order win be plaoed !nj '■‘Tanada.^ hM^'in r r 


ONE PATH TO BATTER OUT 
ENTRENCHMENTS. 



great producer of war material j The onl y feasible alternative to shelling out trenches is to 
Her huge steel and iron works are run ai sap or tunnel from the opposing trenches underneath the 
shenfan K d “ddfes? P inlteaS^f ! enemy and to explode powerful mines beneath them by means of 

things belonging to peaceful farm, electricity. 

commercial and domestic life. | _ 1 ' : ', i'E.-;*' _ __ 

Things that destroy instead of the 
things that bless life they have 
learned to make, simply because of 
the British idea of the paramount 
value of human life, in the great 
fight for honor and righteousness al¬ 
ways "going on. 

It is to save our gallant chaps 
by disabling the treacherous foe at 
long distance that our steel workers 
are hard at work casting, shaping, 
filling, loading (this at the arsenals 
only), shells. 

Says a general at the front: “The 
army pays the workers at home for 
guns, and Maxims, and shells, — shells 
—and more shells." 


a fort they could not see, and from 
which no one could see tnem, as it 
lay on the other side of a steep hill. 
So wonderful a thing is modem gun¬ 
nery that the marksman does not 
need to see his objective. Direction 
and distance are enough for him. 

The Gun’s Crews. 

Inside the turret stood- the gun’s 
crews surrounded by an array of 
levers, dials, and other instruments. 
A jerk from a lever and half the floor 
disappeared. Then out from the 
black depths of what looked like an 
oubliette came a huge steel projec¬ 
tile weighing nearly a ton. The 
breech of the gun opened and the 
projectile disappeared into it. Next 
up bobbed the cordite charges in 
big silken bags, and they too were 
swallowed by the gun. 

No one touched them. Right from 
the bottom of the ship they came 
automatically until they reached the 
place where the great gun opened its 
mouth and gobbled them up, with the 
aid of an automatic rammer which 
slid forward and gave the charge a 
pusli into the capacious maw. Then 
the ponderous breech swung to and 
clamped fast—the gun was loaded. 

In the spotting station aloft the 
rangefinder trained his instrument 
In accordance with the information 
which came from the hovering sea¬ 
plane, whilst the clockwatoher kept 
a keen eye upon his dials. A suc¬ 
cession of orders passed from the 
’spotters” to the silent cabinet be¬ 
low and were thence transmitted Into 
the turret, where directors, trainers 
sight-setters, and captains of the 
turret acted promptly upon them. 

She Speaks. 

They were bringing a 15-inch gun 
to bear upon a target some 16 miles 

As the sensitive instruments work¬ 
ed, the great gun moved quickly* 
easily, in response to their directions. 
The formidable muzzle rose slowly 
upward until the right elevation was 
obtained, then swung left and right 
as though smelling around for its 
prey. 

At last it “pointed" accurately, and 
"all ready was passed. 

Then, in the directing station aloft, 
an officer pressed a small key. In¬ 
stantly an electric spark crackled in 
the breech of the gun, whilst from 
its muzzle there belched a sort of 
volcanic eruption, a big flash of 
peculiarly bright flame and a dense 
volume of heavy smoke, from the 
midst of which a huge projectile flew 
spinning and screaming away over 
the distant hilltop whilst the gun 
slid slowly back, from the force of 
the recoil, then moved forward, ready 
for loading again. 

Lizzie had spoken—and yery nard 
and bitter to their cars was the 
"word” she, dropped amongst "the sur¬ 
prised enemy in the place far away 
behind the hill, where they had 
fancied themselves secure from ahy 
such conversation: 


A Song From the City. 

Amid the tall grasses, ah! would I 
might lie 

When Maytime is flitting and sum¬ 
mer is nigh, 

Peacefully, dreamfully resting all day 
With never a thought of the future to 

Wood-birds to sing to me, 
Breezes to bring to me 
Wild, wayward perfumes that kings 
cannot buy. 

Amid the tall grasses, ah! would I 
might sleep, 

Lulled by low murmurings tender 
and deep; 

Joying full length by some willow- 
kissed stream. 

Mystical music would stray through 
my dream, 

Echoes from airy-land. 

Lyrics from fairy-land, 

Over my weary brain softly would 

Amid the tall grasses, ah! would I 
might rest 

the sun had sunk down in the 
shadowy west; 

There would I glide from a sorrow- 
crowned life. 

Forgetting the weariful world and its 

Back to my boy days. 

Back to my joy-days. 

That is the sweetest thought, that is 
the best. 

—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


African Natives More Humane 
Than Germans. 


A letter received from Nyassaland 
states that some little time ago a 
section of the natives broke out in 
open rebellion, murdered several 
white settlers and captured woman 
and children. 

The natives concerned, says the 
writer were the followers of an edu¬ 
cated native named John Chelembwe, 
who has been preaching seditious 
Ethiopian doctrines for years — in 
brief , "Africa for the African!” As 
all our troops were up at Karanga, 
he thought this an opportune mor 
ent to strike and wipe the white m 
off the map, and establish himself 
King of Nyassaland. 

Two parties of about 150 each, 
armed with modern rifles and spears, 
axes, etc., set out on their ravaging 
expedition just when we were hold¬ 
ing the annual general meeting of 
our Sports Club. One lot went to 
Magomero, where they murdered my 
dear old friend, Livingstone, as he 
lay in bed sleeping peacefully be¬ 
side his wife, with their two little 
children in the room also. It is re¬ 
ported they ran a spear right through 
his heart, then dragged him out of 
bed, and cut off his head before his 
poor, unfortunate wife. 

McCormack, a huge, powerful 
Scotsman, hearing the commotion, 
came down to see what was up, but 
he was stabbed through the heart 
immediately, too. They then went on 
to Ferguson's place, some few miles 
away, and killed him. Their atten¬ 
tion was next directed to the Rob¬ 
ertsons (a fine young fellow and his 
wife), but he had got wind of what 
was up, and fired on the rufBans as 
they approached his house. 

He got wounded by a bullet in the 
body, but managed to escape under 
the cover of darkness with his wife, 
and hid in the bush till they were 


TROPHIES OF GERMAN SHELLS. 



A Colonel of the French Zouaves makes a hobby of collecting German shells and their frag¬ 
ments fired at, the Allied lines. It will be noticed that the hard noses of the shells usually remain 
intact. 


rescued next morning. AH the wo¬ 
men and children were then captured 
and taken away from Magomero in 
their “nighties," just as they were, 
and in bare feet. 

Placed Head on* Bible. 

The women and children were 
taken oft to Chelembwe’s village 
along with Livingstone’s head, which 
latter was handed over to Chelemb¬ 
we. It is reported that he placed it 
in his church (a huge brick and 
stone structure), and next Sunday, a 
service of thanksgiving was held, 
with poor Livingstone’s head on the 
altar beside the Bible. 

The same night the other party 
made a raid on the African Lakes 
Corporation’s stores and ammunition 
magazine, with a certain amount of 
success, as they got a fair amount 
of cartridges and some half-dozen 
rifles. The watchmen (one of whom 
was shot by. the rebels) gave the 
warning, so that the whole commun¬ 
ity at Mandala were soon up in arms. 

Our Volunteers followed up the 
ruffians, who dispersed, and, with the 
aid of the natural cover of the bush 
at this time of the year, they all es¬ 
caped, except four who were captiv- 
ed. Detachments of the Volunteers 
were sent out to attack Chelembwe’s 
village and recover the women at all 


Our force, assisted by some native 
troops (100 recruits), made an attack 
but had to retire, as it was too hot. 
Later, all the white women and 
children were rescued, which was a 
tremendous relief to our minds. Per¬ 
sonally, I expected them all to be 
outraged and then murdered in cold 
blood, but from what we hear they 
were wonderfully treated, and the 
native women are said to have suck¬ 
led the babies. This is really most 
remarkable. 

Chelembwe was, after a fight, kill¬ 
ed by the native police. 


German Militarism. 

A story that bears on the cast-iron 
of German militarism was told at a 
recent recruiting meeting in London. 


Shortly before an eclipse of the sun, 
the colonel of a Prussian regiment 
sent for his sergeants. 

“There will be an eclipse of the 
sun tomorrow,” he said. “The regi¬ 
ment will meet on the parade ground 
in undress. I will come and explain 
the eclipse before drill. If the day 
is cloudy, the men will meet in the 
drill shed as usual.” 

The order of the day, when pub- 

“Tomorrow morning, by order of 
the colonel, there will be an eclipse 
of the sun. 

The regiment will meet on parado 
ground, where the colonel will come 
and superintend the eclipse In. per¬ 
son. If the sky is cloudy, the eclipse 
will take place in the drill shed.” 

Defending the Empire. 

We’re the boys from Canada! 

We’re marching straight and true. 
Free men were our fathers. 

And our grandsires free men too. 
Much we love our homes, our 

And all the girls we knew 
So we’re defending the Empire, 

Chorus: 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re British to 
the core. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Remember days of 

Never shall our flag go down, 

We’ll back It with a roar; 

For we’re defending the Empire. 

We’ve got the finest country. 

And we cheer King George’s name, 
(three cheers). 

The government in England 
And our government’s the same. 
We’ll fight for honour, freedom, 
i our guerdon death or fame, 
our defence of the Empire. 

Chorus:—Hurrah, etc. 

In Canada the ’ skies are blue. 

Love zephers fan your cheek. 

Tho’ Christmas comes but once a 

There’s Sunday every week. 

And when we’re back from Germany, 


Chorus:—Hurrah, etc. 

(Tune, Marching to Georgia.) 

T. a. M, 


The Call and Reply. 

(For The Family Herald and Weekly Star.) 


Are you coming, brothers coining 
From the forest, stream and glen? 
Are you coming, brothers coming 
From the prairies, hills and fen? 
Have you heard the great commotion 
Has its echo crossed the ocean 
Has it set your heart in motion 
Oh, you Anglo-Saxon men? 

Are you coming, brothers coming 
From the city, country, town? 

Are you coming, brothers coming, 
Where the river floweth down? 

From the fields and from the vine¬ 
yard? 

Will you see that none are hindered? 
Will you gather with your kindred 
To uphold our king and crown? 

Are you coming, brothers coming, 

In your strength to help the right, 
Are you coming, brothers coming, 

In your God and Country’s might? 

” we know you’re strong and will¬ 
ing 

And your answer will be thrilling 
As you take your sovereign’s shilling 
you gird your loins to fight. 


Are you,coming, brothers 
From your homes across the s™* 
Are you coming, brothers coming 
To our help to set men free? 

Yes, oh, mother says the daughter 
And her voice rings o’er the water 
In the trenches midst the slaughter 
We will give our lives for thee. 

We are coming, brothers coming 
A full hundred thousand strong 
We are coming, brothers coming, 

We are coming right along 
From the great Canadian nation 
We will hasten, brothers hasten, 

And with thee we’ll take our station 
And attempt to right the wrong. 

We are coming, comrades, coming, 
From the West to take our stand, 
We are coming, Belgium, coming. 

To restore to you your land 
And to show our detestation 
Of the Kaiser and his nation 
And to voice our approbation 
Of thy brave heroic band, 

E. C. E' 

Westport, N.S. 
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Strip of i( His Chest Protector 
Saved Them. 


“This is the true tale of Mr. Jones, 
gentleman driver of the advance 
guard of the M. T. (Mechanical 
Transport). Mr. Jones isn’t his real 
name—but no matter. He is an ad¬ 
venturer in this war—an ‘amateur’; 

. young, rich, brimming with spirit, 
and never so happy as when, seated 
behind the wheel of his own great 
car, he opens the throttle \ . 
lets her rip under the humming 
shells. And for coolness he is an iced 
cucumber. 

So writes Harold Ashton, special 
correspondent of the London Daily 
News, from “Northern France.” 

•‘Well,” says Mr. Jones, observing 
the long white ash of his cigar with 
a critical eye. ‘ Well—it came about 
this way. My job was a G. H. Q. job 
—never mind what—and my passen¬ 
ger was .a staff officer—a major. I 
suppose you know ’em. Fine bright 
lot, full of beans. They’re all like 
that at the front, and this major 
top hole, quick and ready, and with 

“Our route was marked out from 

X--- to Z-, which embraced 

long road running through a so 
of gully and known by the Scots, wl 
got such a dusting there recently, ; 
the Pass of Killicrankie.’ Seemingly 
Killicrankie was as safe as Bond 
street just now, for one brigade of 
cavalry was in occupation on one 
side of it and the 6th Lancers and 
another big crowd on the other side. 
Entering the Pass we were held up 
bv a sentry of the G——’s who ap¬ 
parently didn't like the look of me 
for I had no buttons or stars 01 
crossed batons on my togs. ‘I’m In a 
hurry,' said I, ‘and haven't time- 

The Major’s Chest Protector. 

"’Hurry be blowedl’ replied th< 
sentry, waggling his sticker rather 
hastily near my waistcoat. ‘Hurry’s 
the wrong password in this circus. 
Hop out, please, and -’ At that in¬ 

stant he spotted the major—fuming, 
behind. ‘What the dickens—?’ began 
the major—and then the sentry 
upped and saluted- ‘Beg pardon, sir. 
pass and all’s well. I hadn’t 
observed the gentleman be’lnd 
with a strip of ’is chest-protector 
round ’is’ at! Pass, gent with the 
red flannel! 

“So we passed, and I kept on 
laughing all the time as 1 drove on. 
•What’s the joke?’ asked the major. 
‘The strip of chest-protectorv round 
your hat,’ said I, pointing to the 
scarlet band which marks the Nes¬ 
tors and the Agamemnons 
/ army. ‘Tommy certainly has a way 
of putting it!’ 

Anyway, it saved our bacon this 
time,' retorted the major. ‘You never 
know .vour luck,’ said 1. 

"And you never do. We hadn’t 
gone another mile along the road 
when there was a fearful clatter 
• along ahead, and a mass of figures 
suddenly loomed out of the mist. 
We both of us naturally thought they 
were some of our own cavalry brig¬ 
ade, and the major yelled out; ‘Hold 
on there, you fatheads. We’re Brit¬ 
ish!’ In a twinkling we were 
rounded. A gruff voice growled 
’Ged doon ooter dat garr!’ 

Drove into the Germans. 

“We had been and gone and done 
it! Here we were slap in the middle 
of a great crowd of the most fero- 
y clous lot of Boches I had ever set my 
eyes upon! 1 slammed on the brakes, 
heedless of stripping my gear, and 
we came to a dead stop with the en¬ 
emy absolutely .swirling all about us, 
like a London crowd around a street 
accident. A giant officer, with the 
j skull qnd crossbones gfinning on liis 
shining helmet, came up and asked 
me who I was. I told him I was a 
British officer, knowing that if I let 
out that I was a civilian it would 
probably be all U P wilh me. The 
major doffed his hat and lay doggo. 

" ‘And the tchentleman behind?’ 
Who is he?’ ‘My servant,’ said I— 
and I could distinctly, hear the 
G.H.Q. major grind his teeth as I 
said it.” 

"They made me haul the car on 
to the roadside on the edge of a 
deep ditch, and the skull and cross- 
bones gentleman ordered me to pro¬ 
duce my arms. Of course. I hadn’t 
any. The only missile I possessed 


was an electric torch, which the offi¬ 
cer instantly appropriated. Whilst 
I was cleaning my pockets of all 
sorts of things the major behind me 
Was quietly ridding himself of his 
own arsenal—a couple of hefty 
Smith and Wesson revolvers and 
twenty-five rounds of ammunition, 
which he dropped tenderly into " 
ditch. When it came to his tur 
be searched, he had nothing on 
more martial than a packet of Plas- 
mon chocolate, a thermos, and a pair 
of nail scissors. These refinements 
of civilized warfare joined by elec¬ 
tric torch, a sentry was stationed or 
the step of the car with a beastly 
automatic pistol, which he held close 
behind my ear, and I was told "‘ 
drive on, which I did. 

Met Vancouver German. 

“We navigated Killicrankie, clean 
through our own two lines of cav¬ 
alry, the Germans as bold as brass, 
but in blissful ignorance of what 
they were going into. The wonder 
was that we weren’t spotted and cut 
to ribbons by our own crowd. As 
cleared the Pass the drive opened 
out, and we rode into a desolate 
little village, where there were more 
Germans hiding and crouching every, 
where. 

"Presently a Guard officer came ui 
to the side of the car and began tc 
question the sentry. I thought ] 
recognized his voice and his face— 

Karl von S-, a rich relative of 

the Kaiser, whom I had met In Van¬ 
couver, and played auction with 
many a time. ‘Pardon me,’ I said, 

but aren’t you Karl von S-?’ ‘No,’ 

he replied, ‘but I am his brother 
Fritz, and I’m very pleased to meet 
you.’ We got quite friendly and 
chatty. ‘Anything I can do for you?’ 
said he, as he rode by my side on his 
great horse. ‘I shall be greatly 
obliged if you would kindly ask the 
sentry to be a little more careful 
with his shooting iron. My head’s 
frightfully sore.’ ‘With pleasure, 
said the officer, and turning to the 
sentry he said: ‘This prisoner is a 
gentleman and my friend. You may 
put your pistol away! He will give 
you his word of honor not to play 
any tricks.’ ‘Much obliged,’ said I. 

Weathering the Shell Storm. 

“Matters were more comfortable 
after that, and as we left the vil¬ 
lage my new friend shook me warm¬ 
ly by the hand. ‘Good-bye and good 
luck’ said he. ‘I’m going off into 
action.’ And that’s the last I ever 
saw of him. Twenty minutes later 
the first shell came over, and pre¬ 
sently we were smack in the thick 
of it. Eight scared Germans clam¬ 
bered on to my car, and I was or¬ 
dered to drive full speed across a 
sugar-"beet field and to make for 
some haystacks for shelter. 

"When I got there I found every 
inch of cover occupied already by 
trembling Germans, and the shrap- 
’ the lyddite making a frigbt- 
s of everything. So we 
struck the road again, dodging the 
British shells, and the major and I 
and the eight German soldiers and 
the sentry tumbled into a deep ditch 
and lay there for the storm to pass. 

“I hadn’t been in that snuggery 
five minutes before I saw Fritz von 
great grey Charger, come 
smashing through the hedge rider¬ 
less and smothered with blood. 

_ __ accoutrements were there— 

his sword, his revolver, and his 
dandy saddle-bags. But thero was 
no Fritz. He’d been blown to king¬ 
dom come. His horse fell across 
the road with a-great clatter, and 
died there, stretched out and ghast¬ 


ly i 

~~ Yellow as Qujneas. 

jo^ens of Gerbmns. followed, all- 
, panic, and they all dropped into 
ditch, and lay there with us un- 
a terrible smother of rifle and 
1 fire. Some of them were as 
yellow as guineas with the doses of 
lyddite they had received. None of 
them took any notice of us. ■ They 
were ^in a blue—or rather a yellow 

“When the smashing and the 
crackling died down a, bit, they held 
' council of war, and discussed 
hether they’d shoot us out of hand 
r leave us to take our chance. One 
surly brute was for shooting us 
there and then. He got up and 
shoved a clip into the magazine of 


his rifle, but at that moment a bul¬ 
let whizzed through the hedge and 
hit him In the jaw, spinning him 
round like a tee-to-tum. Down he 
went flop, and that was the end of 
him. They left us alone after 
that, and in little batches they 
crawled out of the ditch and scoot¬ 
ed. 

“We followed suit, got back to 
our car, found it, by some miracle, 
absolutely untouched, and went off 
full speed in the hope of striking 
our own lines. More by luek than 
anything else we ran into the out¬ 
posts of the 2nd —— Infantry and I 

reported to Colonel -- ‘H’mi’ he 

said. ‘Your car looks like a flier. 
Is it all right? Good! Then take 
these despatches to G. H.Q. as fast 
as you can lick. That’s the road! 
He waved at the horizon in a gen¬ 
eral sort of way, remarking that 
the sooner I was off the better— 
and off I went again, dizzy for want 
of sleep and empty as a drum. 

"And here I am! Lively times, 
eh? What a game it is!" 


How Those Seamen 
Laughed. 

It was during that truce which the 
Turks first asked for and then en¬ 
livened by firing on the Triumph 
and torpedoing the Annie Rikmers, 


the seaplane ship which was a- prize 
captured from the Germans. 

The Annie Rikmers was torpedoed 
at night, and as her boats were got 
out one broke adrift and floated up 
the gulf until it lay close under the 
shore. On went a picket boat to 
bring It In, and were along side it 
when the Turks suddenly opened 
fire at almost point-blank range. 
The lieutenant in command, who was 
stepping on board the picket beat 
was wounded through the thigh 
Immediately. 

“They turned their Maxim on us.” 
said the sailor who was telling the 
tale) “but they couldn’t hit us even 
at that range. I could see the bul¬ 
lets making a hole in the water just 
ahead of the picket-boat. We tumb¬ 
led on board again quick, I can tell 
you, bullets flying all round and 
going right through the funnel. We 
had a Maxim in the bows but it 
jammed after one round. We just 
had to get out quick. The stoker 
put his hand up on deck and got the 
knuckle grazed by a bullet. ‘I’m hit!’ 
he sings out. ‘Down you go,’ says 
the coxswain to me, ‘and stoke her 
up all you know.’ So I had to go 
crawling along the deck trying to 
keep out of sight as much as I could. 
I kept pretty low, but I knew part 
of me must be showing over the 
side and I felt pretty uncomfortable. 
I can tell you. I found after that I 
had a bullet right through my cap. 
here—in here, out there. It was 
close enough, I can tell you. My, 
we did laugh when It was all over.” 

This is how they take It, laughing 
at the risks, whimsical even in their 
grumbling, patient, intelligent, above 
all brave. It is one of the compen¬ 
sations of war that it brings out the 
splendid virtues of such men to be 
the pride of their contemporaries, 
the high example of Englishmen to 
come. Great souls, yet simple. 


Putting German Spy-Sneaks Out 
of Business. 


wire. He did not get a regular trial; 
the papers he had on him were too 
compromising; so we stood him up 
against a wall and ended it. .■■ 

Under Belgian Colors. 

"The other case was still more in¬ 
teresting. We’d got a 75 gun that 
was giving all sorts of trouble to the 
Boches. They could not get the 
range, though they’d been trying for 
a fortnight. One day a man strolled 
up in a Belgian uniform, speaking 
French just as a Belgian speaks, 
and he was made welcome. He was 
congratulated the man in 
his arrangements, and at 
off. Within two hours the 
•ere pouring shells round 
We suspected the Belgian 

>ok lour nours to get into pusi-, , , . t . 

it, 

’ J OU ™;J OU ^ 8b :"*: leave the Up to my captain s* 
the car, and he jumped out, giving 
the man a warm welcome. ‘I’m just 
going round the artillery positions,' 


A gentleman who has been serving 
as a chauffeur with the B’reneh 
troops, gives the following interest¬ 
ing interview to a London newspa- 

“What is the experience that 
struck you most among all that you 
have seen?” I asked. 

“There’s one answer to that ques¬ 
tion,” he said, "and that’s their spy¬ 
ing system. I’ll give you two in¬ 
stances in which I was concerned. 

The first was when we found that 
our artillery was being spotted 
.wherever it was posted. It did not 
matter how we moved it, they found j „ , 

l9 w nn« hisr £nin! LOWieS 

that 


bursting ail round. The gun 
was moved a mile and a bit to the 
right. They’d again got half way 
through when the infernal music be¬ 
gan again, and they had to shift the 
gun a third time. It was the same 
story all over again. ‘There’s n< 
doubt thqt we have been spotted, 
my captain said, ‘we must go out or 
a spy hunt.’ Well, we started tour 
ing round the farms. As we weri 
leaving one of them an old poilu wi 
had with us shouted out that there 
was something moving behind a 
cask in the cellar. I doubled back to 
the car to get a headlight, and we 
found a spy at the end of a telephone 


CANADIAN PAVILION PANAMA EXPOSITOR 


if 



All opinions agree in declaring the Canadi an buildings and exhibits at the great exhibition 
in California one of the greatest attractions ever prepared at such momentous celebrations. 


Sidelights On the Great War. 


Digging Out the Rats. 

Those who so strongly condemn the 
ceding of Heligoland to Germany by 
England perhaps do not realise its 
ekact value. There is no doubt that 
guns, covering a great area as 
they do, formed an effective screen 
for the sowing of the minefields in 
the Bight, as a defence against our 
submarines and destroyers. It is 
only a matter of time, however, be¬ 
fore naval leaders will perfect a plan 
by which these vessels will carry out 
the work which has so long been 
recognized as their speciality—at¬ 
tacking fleets hiding in harbors. 

Admittedly to accomplish this on 
Wilhelmshaven and Cuxhaven will 
be a long task, but it will be at¬ 
tempted sooner or later. When every 
bit of information possible has been 
obtained concerning the enemy’s 



THEY CERTAINLY DID. 

Here is a story that is going the 
rounds. It may be true and it may 
not, but it is a good yarn in any c 

When the Germans finally entered 
Belgium a native of Liege made 
himself obnoxious to one troop by his 
constant loud talk about the brave 
defence. Finally the commander 
summoned him. 

"Now, you’ve boasted about 
enough,” he said. “We can’t listen 
to you any longer. I’m going to give 
you your choice: you will be shot or 
will swear allegiance to the German 
Emperor.” 

Considerable subdued, the offender 
wondered. “Weil,” he decided, “I 
don’t want to die, so 1 guess I’ll 
swear allegiance.” 

And he took the oath. 

“All right,” said the commander, 
“now you are one of us. You can 
come and go as you like.” 

The man walked toward the door 
and was passing out when suddenly 
he turned. “Say,” he exclaimed, 
"didn’t those Belgians give us a 
deuce of a fight?” 

“The sentence, ‘My father had 
money,’ is in the past tense,” ex¬ 
plained the teacher. “Now, Mary, 


"I suppose you are delighted that 
your mqther-in-law is coming to visit 
your family?” 

“Perfectly charmed. You see, I am 
going away myself for two or three 
weeks,. and the annual visitation will 
spend itself in my absence.” 

THE STUPIDITY OF LONDON. 

A London teacher asked her class 
to write an essay on the metropolis. 
Later she was surprised to read the 
following in one attempt: 

“The people of London are noted 
for their stupidity.” 

The young author was asked how 
he got that idea. 

“Please miss,” was the reply, “it 
says in the text-book, ‘the population 
of London.is very dense’!” 


took yet 1 

“Not yet,” said his proud father. 
'Tve tried to but nfther an hour's 
lost labor the photografter advised 
us to go to a movin’ picture studio!" 

"A guy who looks at the March 
weather and says, “Well, it can't last 
much longer, anyway,' ’ 


WHY ALEXANDER WEPT. 

The teacher was telling his class 
about the conquest of Alexander the 
Great He made the tale a stirring one, 
and at last reached the conquest of 
India. Wishing to impress the child-- 
ren, he said, “When Alexander had 
conquered India, what do you think 
he did? Do you think he gave a 
great feast to celebrate his triumph? 
No; he sat down and wept!” 

TJie children seemed to be a little 
disappointed at this childish exhibi¬ 
tion on the part of the hero; so the 
teacher continued. “Now, why do you 
think Alexander wept?” he asked. 

Up went a little hand; but when 
its owner saw it was the only one 
in view, he hurriedly withdrew it. 

“Come on now. Tommy,” said the 
teacher In his most persuasive voice, 
“why do you think Alexander wept?” 

“Please, sir,” said Tommy hesita¬ 
tingly, “perhaps he didn’t know the 
way back!” 

What are you here for, and why, 
my misguided friend? queried one 
of those sympathetic prison uplift 
advocates recently. 

"Well, you see, mum. I’m the vic¬ 
tim of the unlucky number LI.” 

“My, how novel and superstitious! 
Toil me all about it—that unlucky 


13.” 


12 jui 




The Mistress—I shall take one of 
the children to church with me this 
morning, Mary. 

The General—Yes’m; which? 

The Mistress—Oh, whichever -will 
go best with my new mauve dress. 

AT THE ZOO. 

A very stout lady at the zoological 
gardens was seeing the lions fed 
for the first time, and was rather 
surprised by the limited amount of 
meat that was given them. 

“That seems to me to be a very 
small piece of meat for the lion,” she 
said to the attendant. 

The man looked at her with a 
glimmer of amusement in his eye. “It 

ho said, “but it’s heaps for the'^Son.’” 


hat? 

Helen — indeed I do. Why, Mildred, 
it makes her look but very little older 
than she says she is. 


3 said, "that 
the shining 
me that for 
discomfort 


s follows: 


CHARGED FOR IMPUDENCE. 

Rudyard Kipling has many good 
tales to tell of the quaint characters 
he has met. A particularly amusing 
story relates to the landlord of a cer¬ 
tain hotel where he was staying ir 
Canada. The hotel was far from be¬ 
ing a nice one. and the famous author 
had a very poor time there altogether. 

Just before leaving he 
proprietor and lectured him soundly 
on the bad management of the place. 

"I Want to tell you,” 1 . 

of all the hotels under 

unmitigated all-round 
could equal yours.” 

The proprietor went away looking 
considerably abashed, and Kipling 
congratulated himself on the fact that 
he had taught the man a good les¬ 
son. Imagine his surprise when later 

on he got his bill and found that- 

of the items thereon read 
“To impudence, $3.” - 

After that Kipling gave the pro¬ 
prietor up as a bad job. 

"But riches do not bring happi¬ 
ness!” protested the lover. 

“I know that.” replied the sweet 
young thing; "but riches will buy : 
automobile, and if you have an aut 
mobile you can go after happiness.” 

A SHARP DISTINCTION. 

A merited retort is not always 
retort courteous. The rebuke that 
was administered to a party of in¬ 
truding tourists by the old watch¬ 
man who was set to guard the ririns 
of College Hall at Wellesley not 
long after the great fire conveyed 
a keen but subtle reproach. 

"Ye’ve got to keefi out!” he or¬ 
dered gruffly, when he caught them 
trying to slip under the ropes that 
surrounded the crumbling walls. 

The inquisitive visitors paused and 
eyed first the ruins and then their 
determined guardian. 

“See here,” a callow youth ac¬ 
costed him, “we’re willing to risk it, 
and we’ll take all the responsibility. 
What do you care if we lose our 

“Ye’ve got to keep out. I ain’t 
thinkin’ of your lives; I'm thinkin’ of 

"History,” said the readymade phi¬ 
losopher, “repeats itself.” 

‘That’s right,” replied the restless 
general. "I have just placed an order 
with an arms and ammunition fac- 

■y for a lot of the latest repeaters.” 

'Which of ycVT- school studies do 

i.consider the hardest, John?” 

‘Oh, geology. It’s all about rocks, 
you know.” 


mine-fields and defences, a grand at¬ 
tack by every class of fighting ma¬ 
chine will be made. If the supposed¬ 
ly impregnable Dardanelles can be 
successfully dealt with, their al¬ 
though an attack on these German 
ports will be more exposed to subj 
marine sorties, any loss sustatoeq 
will be more than counterbalanced 
by the ultimate results of the at- 


The S 


5 Went on Smokingl 


It was at Givenchy that the historic 
private of the clay pipe ihowed his 
way, calm and ruthless and Hom¬ 
eric, through moments of wild fight¬ 
ing. With a clay pipe in his mouth 
this anonymous and amazing Tommy 
burst his way into a house made 
into a fortress by eight Germans. 
Without requiring help, this solemn 
and splendid man carried the house, 
He forced his way from room to 
room, meeting the frenzied attack of 
the cornered inmates with an im¬ 
perturbable bayonet. Four separate 
combats he undertook, and four lives 
were credited to his steel. Then 
before that terrible weapon the re¬ 
maining men threw down their arms 
and surrendered. The calm Tommy 
did not even take his pipe from his 
teeth to acknowledge them prisonersi 
He went on sucking unexcitedly as 
he had gone on sucking all through 
the violent business. 


Must Finish His Task. 

But a story of quite exceptional 
and pathetic interest is told by 
British officer with the Indian 
troops: 

I heard of a very heroic thing to¬ 
day. A private in the regihaent hold¬ 
ing the trenches in front of here had 
crawled out on Friday morning be¬ 
fore light in order to reconnoitre, 
and also if possible to cut the Ger¬ 
man barbed wire. 

The poor fellow was just cutting 
it when a rocket went up. The Ger¬ 
mans spotted him and fired, wound¬ 
ing him in the leg. 

He managed, however, to crawl in¬ 
to a shell-hole, where he was safe 
from the fire of the enemy, but in 


the growing light no one could pos- 
Slbly go out to fetch him,'and so he 
tad to remain there during the whole 
lay.. 

As soon as it was dark on Friday 
light another man went out. td. look 
or him. but could not find him.' But 
this morning, when dawn came, they 
him lying dead by the German 
. He had gone out of his hole 
with a broken leg to finish, the job 
he had begun the night before. 

Wheh the night had fallen he had 
j thought of his own safety or es¬ 
cape, only the task that was his 
to accomplish. 

Miner Soldiers. 

Mr. Asquith says that “No less 
than 217,000 coalminers have enlisted 
since the war began—20 per cent 
of the total number, and nearly 50 
per cent of the miners of military 
age. What a splendid record for a 

“There has been an influx, not to 
fill, but to help to fill the gaps— 
there has been an influx of some 
70,000 men from other industries, 
tnany of them, of course, quite-in¬ 
experienced and unskilled, and the 
shortage of men i£ still 14 per ce ‘ 
on the former numbers. The r 
suit—and it is not''surprising—is 
diminution of about 12 per cent per 
month of the normal output, while 
the demand for coal has, of course, 
in consequence of the war, risen 
above the normal level.” 

Must Have Milk for Baby! 

An Austrian baby, which had been 
deserted by its parents, has been 
adopted by a Russian regiment: 

The baby is looked after by a gi¬ 
gantic Tchuvash soldier from the 
Volga, who, on- the strength of 
sidence in the United States, ] 
fesses to be an expert nurse. 

Hearing that milk was to be had 
in the enemy’s camp, the Tchuvash 
made an excursion there at midnight. 

The Austrians shot him through 
the fleshy part of the leg and took 
him prisoner; but on learning what 
his mission was they gave him milk 
and then sent him back. 

The baby is called after the Grand 
Duke, Commander-In-Chief. 


Experiments Prove That Fish May 
Recover After Freezing. 


The fishermen of the Bay' of Fun- 
day say that if in very cold weather, 
a herring be thrown back into the 
water it will swim off as soon as it 
thaws out again. 

Mr. W. H. Martin, B.A., of the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, in the supplement 
to the forty-seventh annual report of 
the Fisheries Department, contributes 
an exceedingly interesting article 
dealing with experiments on the 
freezing and thawing of live fish. 

At St. Andrews, N.B., experiments 
were performed at the Marine Bio¬ 
logical Station to determine how low a 
temperature fish will stand, and for 
what length of time they will survive 
such a temperature. 

The species Fundulus Leterocilitus, 
the common mummichog, was used 
for this purpose, being easy to obtain, 
convenient as to size, and wonder¬ 
fully hardy. They may be kept for 
several weeks in a tank, and survive 
sudden changes of temperature much 
better than any other fish used. 

Frozen Stiff, But Revives. 

In one experiment, a dozen fish 
were put into sea water at 6 de¬ 
grees C., and lowered into a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt. Then the 
fish did peculiar things. 

When put in they all swam about 
in lively manner, but a few min¬ 
utes later when the temperature had 
dropped to 0 degrees C., two fell over 
on side and all seemed to gasp for 
breath. At 1% degrees C. all had 
stopped breathing and were appar¬ 
ently dead. One was taken out and 
put into water at 12.5 degrees and 


five minutes later it was breathing 
and swimming a little. It recovered 
Completely, and lived for weeks. But 
shortly afterwards, when the temper¬ 
ature was 3.5 degrees C., and an¬ 
other fish was taken out, it seemed 
frozen stiff, and had a thin sheet of 
ice on it. It was put into the wa¬ 
ter at 21.5 degrees, as in the case 
of the fish that recovered, but this 
one did not revive. 

Proving Fish Stories, 

Another experiment was carried 
out, under the conditions that wpuld 
exist according to the stories F 
fishermen tell. 

Four fish were taken from water 
2 degrees C. and placed into a d . 
jar at 15% C. The behavior of the 
fish was: When at a temperature of 
—15 degrees C. a fish was immediate¬ 
ly put into Water at 0 degrees C., it 
completely recovered, although it was 
apparently frozen stiff like a piece 
of ice on the outside. Five minutes 
later another was taken out; 
breathed, but never completely 
covered. A few minutes later When 
taken out of the water at a tern 
ature of —15 degrees C., both'tht 
maining fish were found to be dead. 

In the first experiment cited it is 
seen that the fish will not survive for 
any length of time a temperature of 
—1 degree C., or lower, whereas, ac¬ 
cording to the other experiment, the 
fishermen’s accounts are evidently 
partly true, for It shows that even 
when apparently frozen stiff 1 they 
recover on being wanned, if the e; 
posure be not for too long a time. 


he said, ‘would you like to come’ 
should love it,’ the man in Belgian 
uniform replied, and so we all went 
together, visiting even the place 
where the 75 had been hidden for the 
second time. The so-called Belgian 
was enthusiastic about the new posi¬ 
tion. We led him on, and I had or¬ 
ders to take the car to the sand 
dunes. When we got to a quiet spot 
I was told to stop, and the captain 
said to him: ‘It is curious, you know, 
but a couple of hours after you saw 
that 75 gun the Germans found it, 
and were throwing shells all round 
it. The alleged Belgian was 
prised, and my captain went 
We suspect you, you know.’ Natur¬ 
ally there Was trouble then, part^u 
larly when my captain said that he 
was going to search him. ” r ~ 
Rearched him all right, and found 
him papers in German askihg for 
detailed information as to artillery 
positions. The spy lived for about 
five minutes after that, and then we 
buried him in the sand dunes. 


Wanted a Cup of Tea. 

A white flag rose slowly from 
German trench and moved itself 
about to attract notice. British rifles 
in the trench across the way were at 

A hand came up under the flag. 
Then came an arm and a head and 
a pair of shoulders, and presently 
their owner, a German captain of in¬ 
fantry, clambered out and showed 
himself. 

He flapped the white flag and ad¬ 
vanced slowly but confidently. The 
rifles were sighted on him, but, of 
course, nobody fired. When he was 
twenty yards away he was ordered 
to halt. He did, and a British officer 
inquired his business. 

The German answered in perfect 
English. “I want to have a few words 
with you chaps. I want to ask a fa- 

“What t 
der your a 
for?” 

‘Don’t worry about them,” said 
the German. He was warned that, 
rifles covered him. The defenders 
of the trench could not risk having 
explosives hurled among them. 

The German captain reached the 
British trench and jumped down. 
“I’ve come to beg some tea,” he ex¬ 
plained. “We haven’t had a cup of 
tea for a fortnight, and we’re crav¬ 
ing' for tea. Our supply’s gone 
wrong. Give us some of yours, and 
>u can have these two boxes of ci- 
irs. They’re fine cigars, too. You’ll 
te ’em. I’m in the trade. Before 
le war I’d been in the business for 
ore than a dozen years in London— 
a shop in jBond street.” 

So they made him welcome and In¬ 
vited him to have tea with them 
there and then—-they were just pre¬ 
paring- it—and he stayed, and they all 
talked about London and nothing of 
“■e war. Afterwards they gave him 
pound or two of tea, and he got 
it of the trench and was returning 
with it. 

A few yards oft he turned back 
and called out: “Any of you likely 
to be seeing London shortly?” A 
soldier replied, "Yes, I expect to go 
home there on leave in a day or two.” 

"Well, would you mind calling cn 
my wife—she’s there with our six 
children—and telling her you saw me, 


The New 

Waltham Military Watch, 


“Design Reg’d. ” 



Tke regular Walttam ^filitary WatcL as 
already supplied in great numbers to Canadian 
soldiers, is a splendid sturdy timekeeper. 

We now offer an improvement the advantage 
of which will he noted from the above illustration. 
The watch has its own armor plate which protects 
and partially covers the crystal. 

This is the most substantial wrist watch made 
for military men. It has a solid hack case with 
two bezels, rendering it weather proof. 

We venture to say that the strength and reli¬ 
ability of these watches will well correspond with 
the same fighting qualities of the Canadian soldiers 
who wear them. 

Ask to see the new watch at your jewelers. 

It is supplied in 7 Jewel grade at $12, and 15 
Jewel grade at $15. 

Waltharn Watcli Company 

Canada Life Bldg., St. James St., Montreal 
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and I’m unhurt and well? You know 
how hard it would be for me to get 
a letter through. She hasn’t heard 

“Certainly, I will. What’s the ad¬ 
dress?” 

“Number ——, Holloway Road.’ 

"Did you call?” asked a friend c-f 
the soldier when he related the story 
back in London. 

"Of course. It was no trouble. Ilis 
wife lived next door to my mother n 
Holloway Road.” 


Women and Children First. 


Come, listen, ye Huns, 

To Neptune’s sons. 

Come, listen, then do your worst. 
The law we keep 5 
On the vasty deep 

“Women and children first.” 

We scorn your raids 
And paper blockades, 

Your dropping of bombs that burst 
On the sleeping town 
Where you gained renown 
By killing the babies first. 

You lost your right 
To a man’s fair fight 
When you warred on the sex that 
nursed 

Your wounded and sick. 

’Twas a shabby trick 
To injure the women first. 

We laugh at the “Day” 

And your "Frightful” way. 
tn threatening you’re well versed. 
But your fleet’s done naught, 

And your troops have fought— 

The women and children first 

So, Huns, take heed 
Of the Bulldog breed. 

Whom you’ve hated, maligned, and 
cursed; 

For we’ll have our day, 

When you'U richly pay— 

Our women and children FIRST. 

Lloyd’s Weekly News. 


The Work of a Torpedo Boat 
Destroyer. 


- on the German side submarines 
played the principal part in the naval 
war, on the British side it has been 
the destroyer which has to maintain 
an incessant and unwearying activ¬ 
ity, writes an expert in the London 
Daily Mail. The destroyer is a swift, 
light-draught vessel, with engines of 
tremendous power, built originally 
for the purpose of destroying torpe¬ 
do-boats, whence her name. She is 
by far the best vessel to hunt the 
submarine, because of her speed and 
handiness of gun-power, while the 
fact that she draws only eight or 
nine feet of water renders her most 
difficult to injure with a torpedo, 
which runs best at a depth of fifteen 
feet, and needs special and awkward 
adjustments to get hits at shallower 
levels. 

The modern British destroyer is a 
vessel of 700 to 1,200 tons, long, lean, 
and low in the water, with a lofty 
bridge forward. She has usually two 
funnels, but some of the boats have 
four or even six, and where this is 
the case the forward one is com¬ 
monly higher than the others, to 
keep the smoke clear of the bridge. 
The later boats are armed with three 
or four 4-in. guns, weapons of great 
power for such small craft, firing a 
31 lb. shell. In this respect they 
have an enormous superiority over 
the German destroyers, which most¬ 
ly carry only two 24-pounders, and 
have proved themselves quite unable 
to stand up against the British craft. 

Besides her guns, each of the new¬ 
er British destroyers carries two 
pairs of 21 In. torpedo tubes. These 
are fixed on swivel mountings, so 
that they can be turned and fired on 
either broadside. The torpedoes 
which they discharge are of a very 
formidable pattern. They are 21 ft. 
long, carry in their noses a charge 
of 380 lbs. of high explosive, and 
weigh some 28 cwt. Their extreme 
range is as much as 10,000 yards, but 
at that distance it need scarcely be 
said that a torpedo, which moves 
comparatively slowly, is not likely 
to hit anything. They are fired with 
a small charge of guncotton, which 
gives the torpedo a push and shoots 
it from the tube clear of the destroy¬ 
er, when, its engines propel It through 
the water toward the target. 

Burn Oil Alone. 

One of the most striking charac¬ 
teristics of the modern British des¬ 
troyers is that they burn oil alone 
in their furnaces. There is no ex¬ 
hausting work for the stokers; all 
that has to be done is to adjust the 
valves controlling the influx of oil 
under the pressure of air. In the 
German boats there are almost in¬ 
variably three sets of boilers, two 
coal fired and one oil fired, so that 
the advantages of liquid fuel are not 
secured. The British boats can run 
at full speed so long as their fuel 
lasts; the German boats cannot be¬ 
cause the stokers would never stand 
the strain of prolonged high pressure 
work in the stoke holds with coal. 
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from falling Into Russian hands, and: 
half-crazy Hungarian and Austrian 
soldiers were - seen gorging them¬ 
selves with the raw horseflesh. 

General Kusmtaek and most of the 
senior officers have been sent to Kiev, 
where they will remain till the end 
of the war. The prisoners, of whom 
over 130,000 were taken, are be|rig 
removed at the rate of 10,000 a day. 
Mr. Washburn tells that all , the 
civilians and prisoners to whom ho 
has talked are unanimous in their 
,praise of the Russian ‘officers aind 
soldiers, who have' shown nothing 
but kindness and ‘ delicacy of feeling 
since, their entrance into the fortress. 
The prisoners on the roads and in 
the towns are utterly broken and 
helpless. “This I consider to be due 
to their wretched officers, who, if 
those I have seen in Przemysl are at 
all typical, have every appearance 
of being the most irresponsible anti- 
incompetent in Europe. 

“I have never,” adds Mr. Wash¬ 
burn, "witnessed a more unpleasant 
sight than that of the dapper, over¬ 
dressed, and immaculate Austrian 
officers laughing and chatting gaily 
as they are driven in carriages to the 
railway station for departure, pass¬ 
ing through columns of their own 
men, pale and haggard from hard¬ 
ships which apparently have not been 
shared in any particular by their of¬ 
ficers^ 


The modern destroyer has devel¬ 
oped into quite a considerable ship. 
Taking one of the latest, she has five 
officers, one of whom is an engineer. 
For surgical assistance she has gen¬ 
erally to rely upon the parent ship, 
alarge vessel which acts as a float¬ 
ing base of each destroyer flotilla. 
Life in her in war time is no sum- 
holiday. Most of the destroy - 
are wet ships in any sea; they 
cold and uncomfortable; they 
and pitch in bad weather, so that 
. _s almost impossible to cook 
board them when conditions are bad; 
and they are of very fragile con¬ 
struction, their outer skin being little 
thicker than stout brown paper. 

Work is Arduous. 

Their work is the most arduous 
and responsible that can be conceiv¬ 
ed. They hunt unceasingly for the 
sight of periscopes on the surface, 
and if a periscope is seen, they set 
to the business of destroying the 
craft which shows it. The more des¬ 
troyers at sea the fewer enemy sub¬ 
marines would escape. It is because 
in the years bofore the war the Brit¬ 
ish destroyer programs were heavily 
reduced that the German underwater 
boats have been able to achieve a 
certain measure of success. Des¬ 
troyers guard the transports; and 
destroyers form the van of every 
battle fleet. In this war they have 
twiee been heavily engaged, in the 
Bight of Heligoland and in the battle 
of the North Sea; and in the Bight 
they did not hesitate to stand up to 
German light cruisers. The experi¬ 
ment was not a success, for the light 
cruisers did more harm on the Brit¬ 
ish destroyers than they sustained 
from them, but that it was attempt¬ 
ed shows the high spirit of our of¬ 
ficers and men. 
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Austrian Officers 
Incompetent. 

A terrible indictment of Austrian 
officers is contained in the story of 
the seige and fall of Przemsel. by 
Stanley Washburn, correspondent of 
the London Times. 

Through gross incompetence, a 
multitude of men were shut up with¬ 
in the lines, and when the pinch of 
hunger came the situation was at 
once acute. But “while the garri¬ 
son became thin and half-starved, 
the mode of life of the officers in the 
town remained unchanged. The 
Cafe Sieber was constantly filled with 
well-dressed, dilettante officers, who 
gossiped or played cards and bil¬ 
liards, and led the life to which they 
were accustomed in Vienna. . . . 
In the Hotel Royal until the last of¬ 
ficers had their three meals a day. 
with fresh meat, cigars, cigarettes, 
wines, and every luxury, while their 
own orderlies and servants begged 
for a slice of bread.” 

Two thousand thoroughbred horses 
were shot at the end to prevent them 
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